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LET’S BORROW IT FROM THE STATE LIBRARY 
FERN GARRETT* 


Last Fall during the annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Library Association 
in Springfield, one brave librarian 
took time out from the convention 
to make a visit to the Mail Reference 
Unit of the Illinois State Library. As 
a regular borrower of State Library 
books he wanted to see just how re- 
quests like his were handled. The 
Reference Librarian who greeted him 
was as happy to see him as she would 
have been to see a pen pal from a far 
off land with whom she had been cor- 
responding for years but had never 
seen. At last she had a face and a 
personality to connect with a well- 
known signature. The Reference Li- 
brarians who spend their days an- 
swering requests received in letters 
miss the fun of personal contacts 
with their patrons. Mary Brown may 
write and ask how to prepare a 
Christmas center piece of moth balls 
bobbing up and down in red liquid, 
but her letter doesn’t reveal that she 
is a vivacious little lady 89 years 
young who is in dead earnest about 
her request. If this little lady secures 
the information from her local library 
she will go straight home and use 
it and the next day bring the refer- 
ence librarian who helped her, a sam- 
ple of her product. In like manner, 
the Reference Librarian who mails 
Mrs. Jones material for her club pa- 
per on Pakistan will never know that 
Mrs. Jones, like himself, has an ex- 
tensive rose garden and she would 
like very much to have him tell her 
about the new book on roses just 
published. No—the librarians work- 
ing in the Mail Reference Unit have 
only two dimensional signatures. For 
this reason they particularly enjoy 
meeting their patrons at conventions 
tven though it may be disconcerting 


* Illinois State Library, Extension Services. 


to learn that Jane Smith, whom they 
have always pictured as a tall thin 
woman of seventy, is really fat, and 
forty. They are extremely pleased 
when they have the opportunity to 
show one of these patrons around the 
State Library and discuss the work 
of the department. 

The visiting librarian of last Fall 
was shown the requests for books 
and information received in that 
day’s mail. He expressed surprise at 
the large number received each day 
and was also surprised that other 
people, as well as librarians, rely on 
us at the State Library for books. 
About fifty per cent of the letters 
come to us from librarians, request- 
ing books which are not in the local 
collection. These may be something 
very old, long out of print, and not 
in current catalogs, or they may be 
something announced for future pub- 
lication through the news columns or 
over the radio. 

When our visitor asked what form 
we liked best for requests, he was 
told that the State Library does not 
care what form is used. Requests 
come to us on A.L.A. interlibrary 
blanks, two-cent postals, and library 
letter heads. What we like most of 
all is the correct bibliographic infor- 
mation about each book requested, 
We know full well that many of our 
letters come from small libraries 
where the bibliographic tools for veri- 
fying the authors and titles are not 
available. We know, too, that the 
patron has frequently not seen the 
titles he wants in black and white. 

It is probably difficult for the 
librarian who has always dealt di- 
rectly with the public to comprehend 
the extra amount of work involved in 
filling a written request where one 
letter or one word in the title is 
wrong. If a man came into a public 
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library and asked for a book entitled, 
“Lame as a Rabble” the librarian 
would probably give him Victor 
Hugo’s “Les Miserables” immedi- 
ately. Such a request in a letter 
would send the librarian on a search 
through the Cumulative Book In- 
dexes for a similar title. Again the 
patron in the public library will ask 
for help when he does not find in the 
card catalog a book by Lowenthal 
entitled Understanding Your Child’s 
Art. The librarian will give him 
Your Child and his Art by Lowenfeld 
which is just what he wants. The 
librarian in the State Library hand- 
ling such a request will first search 
to make sure there is not an author 
and title like the one requested be- 
fore sending the latter book. 

Therefore, the requests which can 
be answered with the greatest speed 
and efficiency are from the librarians 
who can and do verify authors and 
titles, and who give the author’s com- 
plete name, the correct title, and the 
date of publication. 

An indication as to whether the 
book can be used later will some- 
times save the borrowing librarian 
another letter. 

It is also strongly recommended 
that librarians keep copies of all 
their requests. 

During the busy season the Mail 
Reference Unit receives an average of 
seventy-five letters a day. Each day’s 
requests are read by the head of the 
department and placed in a folder 
marked for that day’s mail. They 
are answered in the order in which 
they are received. Letters which in- 
dicate that the patron must have the 
books or information by a given date 
are held out and treated as “rushes.” 

When the Reference Librarian has 
completed a request, the books, to- 
gether with the letter, are placed on 
a book truck which is sent to the 
Circulation Records Unit several 
times a day. There the books are 
charged and an address label typed. 
The next step is to the Shipping De- 
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partment where the books are 
wrapped and speeded on their way 
to the post office. IF the letter was 
not delayed in reaching us and IF 
the Reference Department is working 
on the current day’s mail and IF the 
Circulation Records Department js 
up to the minute with its work and 
IF the Shipping Room is not delayed 
and IF the U.S. Mail is going 
through with no hitches, the patron 
can expect to receive his books in 
less than a week. 

This Fall a study of the Mail Ref- 
erence Unit was made for the pur- 
pose of determining if and how the 
work of the department might be 
accomplished with greater speed and 
efficiency. As a part of this study 
about thirty return postal cards were 
sent to borrowing libraries scattered 
over the state. These cards showed 
the date the patron’s request was 
written, the date it was received, and 
the date it was filled. The patron 
was asked to give us the date on 
which he received the books. Each 
one who returned a card had waited 
at least ten days for his books. Some 
had waited sixteen days. 

A careful checking of these re- 
turned cards showed that the delay 
was sometimes in the Reference De- 
partment, sometimes in Circulation 
Records, sometimes in the Shipping 
Unit, and sometimes in the US. 
Mail. 

The majority of the letters asking 
for information on a certain subject 
came from the rural areas of the 
state—from residents who rely on the 
State Library because at present they 
have no public library. Occasionally 
these requests are difficult to fill be- 
cause it is hard to know just what 
the patron wants. Staff members 
who have worked in public libraries 
often wonder how satisfactory theif 
interpretation has been. The lady 
who rushes into the public library 
and requests some books from which 
she can prepare her club paper on 
China will look at you in amazement 
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when you lead her to the travel sec- 
ton as China. Then she will explain 
that she is writing about porcelain. 

Then there was the man who en- 
tered his local library with a request 
for books on animal husbandry. The 
reference librarian serving him fum- 
bled about among the books on farm 
animals, diseases of cattle, and vet- 
@inary practices. To each book of- 
feed the man said no. After about 
fifteen minutes he revealed that he 
oily wanted to know how to care for 
his pet squirrel. Had this gentleman 
witten to the State Library for 
books on animal husbandry the 
chances are good that the answer to 
his question would not have been 
found in the books mailed to him. 

Then, too, there is the problem of 
misspelling or perhaps striking the 
wrong typewriter key. We once re- 
ceived a request for some books on 
‘“sicology.” Looking at the word, one 
would think she meant sociology, but 
when the word was pronounced it 
became “psychology.” 

Members of the Mail Reference 
Unit are frequently asked about the 
type of reference question received in 
the mail. They are very much like 
those asked in public libraries every 
day. Here are a few samples of the 
more unusual ones. 

“Who made the first venetian 

blind?” 

“How are lamentations manufac- 

tured?” They probably meant 
laminations. 
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“Do the wheels on the outside of 
a train travel faster than those 
on the inside?” 

“The name of the writer who 
helped legalize poker playing in 
England.” 

“A book on phonetics which will 
help a mother understand what 
her young child is saying.” 

“How to splice a steel cable.” - 

“A book on how to conquer fear 
and worry.” 

“How to win a dog race.” 

Every staff member wants to think 
that the State Library’s book col- 
lection is being used to its fullest 
extent. At times service has been 
poor due largely to crowded condi- 
tions in a library whose physical 
plant has not kept pace with the 
tremendous growth of its book col- 
lection and its ever increasing ac- 
tivities. We are constantly on the 
alert for ways in which our service 
can be speeded up. Recently, some 
changes have been made which make 
it possible for you to receive your 
form letter about the same time you 
receive your books. Certain mem- 
bers of the Mail Reference Staff have 
been relieved of some special assign- 
ments thereby giving them more time 
for filling requests. 

Our goal is twenty-four hour serv- 
ice. The Department will welcome 
your criticisms. Feel free to write 
and above all—come and visit the 
State Library in action. The Staff 
would like to know you personally. 


YOU ALSO CAN MAKE USE OF 
RESOURCES OF THE ILLINOIS STATE MUSEUM 


Mitton D. THOMPSON* 


I was very pleased to be asked to 
prepare an article for “Illinois Libra- 
fies’ on the services of the Illinois 
State Museum. First, it is important 


* Assistant Museum Director. 


to us that as many people as pos- 
sible know of our resources and how 
they may use them. Libraries are 
one of the finest sources for the dif- 
fusion of information that we have. 
Secondly, several of our services 
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would be of particular interest and 
value to the libraries themselves, and 
I welcome this opportunity to bring 
them to your attention. 

A Museum and a library have cer- 
tain features in common and certain 
features in which they differ greatly. 
Both are service and educational or- 
ganizations. Both contribute greatly 
to the recreation of many people. 
We help in the formal education of 
people in schools and we both have 
that special function and opportunity 
of aiding in the education of people 
no longer in school. Although we 
have demonstrated that we can serve 
large organized groups of people, 
both of us have that important ca- 
pacity of being able to serve the 
wants and needs of individuals. 

Museums, depending on their na- 
ture, tend to vary in their activities 
and yet this variation is within cer- 
tain bounds of endeavor. The IIli- 
nois State Museum not only exhibits 
material in Natural History and Art 
but does original research particu- 
larly in Anthropology, Botany, Ge- 
ology, and Zoology. Our exhibits 
tend to interpret much of this re- 
search as well as other known and 
important facts significant to Illinois. 
As is true of the State Library, the 
Illinois State Museum is not a 
Springfield Museum but rather a 
Museum designed to serve the State 
of Illinois. 

It has in excess of 300,000 visitors 
annually. Over 90% of them are 
from outside the city of Springfield 
and many of them are tourists from 
beyond the boundaries of our State. 
We serve as a means of interpreting 
what they have been seeing and we 
point out what they can look for 
throughout this part of the country. 
The heaviest attendance of the Mu- 
seum comes during March, April and 
May when as many as 3,000 school 
children from 50 to 60 different 
schools may visit the Museum in a 
single day. 

These children come from all parts 
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of Illinois and even from surround. 
ing states. Less than 10% of them 
make advance reservations. We 
would like very much to serve them 
better and would appreciate any 
effort on your part to have the 
classes contact us before coming to 
Springfield. A second big wave of 
visitors comes from about the 10th 
of June to the 1st of September. This 
group is made up primarily of tour. 
ists. Over half of them are adults 
and approximately 60% of them are 
from outside the State of Illinois. 

However, the visitors are only a 
part of the persons who are served 
by the Museum. Our Museumobile, 
a Museum on wheels, contains 22 ex- 
hibits and travels throughout the 
State each year. Most of its stops 
are at schools in the smaller com- 
munities and in rural areas. This is 
strictly an educational endeavor. A 
50-page booklet explaining the ex- 
hibits in the Museumobile is dis- 
tributed to every teacher more than 
two weeks prior to the visit of the 
Museumobile to the school in order 
that they may make advance prep- 
aration which enables them to in- 
terpret the exhibits they see. On 
Saturdays and Sundays the unit is 
parked in a convenient location in 
the downtown area of a_ nearby 
community. Usually several hundred 
visitors see it at this time. 

The Museumobile also attends 
Centennials, State and County Fairs, 
State Institutions and other special 
events where its presence helps to 
lend added attraction to the activities 
of Illinois communities. Although 
the Museumobile is scheduled by the 
Museum, every effort is made to 
meet all legitimate requests for its 
presence in Illinois. If you wish to 
have it visit the schools or some pat- 
ticular function or activity in your 
community, every effort will be made 
to make it available where it is 
wanted. However, our scheduling is 
done weeks and months in advance 
and we must have as much advance 
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FLLINOIS STATE MUSEUM 


Museumobile 


Traveling Museum. 


warning as possible in order to eco- 
nomically arrange for the unit to 
visit your community. Although this 
activity may seem like an expensive 
venture, it actually reaches approxi- 
mately 100,000 persons, principally 
students, each year at an average 
cost of less than 10c per student 
visitor, which seems to justify the 
aims and expense of a traveling vis- 
wal aid to education. 

The publication program of the 
Museum also reaches a great many 
people each year. Publications in- 
clude a wide range of activities, the 
best known of which is perhaps the 
“Living Museum”—a small monthly 
publication principally on art, nat- 
ural history, and Museum activities 
—32,000 copies of which are sent free 
on request to interested persons each 
month. If your library is not receiv- 
ing the “Living Museum” I would 
fecommend that you request it as it 
has considerable current information 
on Illinois of wide general interest. 


This publication is also issued in 
Braille and sent free of charge to 
blind persons requesting them any- 
where in the world. This Braille 
edition is a joint endeavor of the 
Illinois School for the Blind and the 
Illinois State Museum and we would 
welcome your bringing it to the at- 
tention of any blind persons in the 
community who might not already 
be receiving it. 

The Museum has published to date 
eight different pamphlets which go 
under the name of the STORY OF 
ILLINOIS SERIES. These pam- 
phlets are: 1. “Story of Illinois: In- 
dian and Pioneer”, 2. “Mammals of 
Illinois Today and Yesterday”, 3. 
“Exploring for Mushrooms”, 4. 
“Fiowers That Bloom in the Spring”’, 
5. “Invitation to Birds”, 6. “Man’s 
Venture in Culture’, 7. “The Past 
Speaks to You”, 8. “Common IIli- 
nois Insects”. They are available for 
25c a copy, 20c a copy in lots of 25, 
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and 15c a copy in lots of 100 or more 
of any one title. 

There are three new titles to this 
series which will appear shortly, 
“Amphibians of Illinois”, now in 
press, and “Reptiles of Illinois”, in 
preparation, both by Dr. Paul W. 
Parmalee. We hope “Ancient Ways 
of Life”, the story of the prehistoric 
Indians of Illinois, will be available 
by the end of this biennium. These 
new publications will be well illus- 
trated with excellent plates and 
should be very valuable resource 
material for Illinois. The “Story of 
Illinois: Indian and Pioneer” by Vir- 
ginia Ejifert is being revised by the 
addition of a paper on the historic 
Indian tribes of Illinois written by 
Dr. Wayne Temple. This reprint is 
presently in press and should be out 
within the next few weeks. 

Our POPULAR SCIENCE SE- 
RIES contains three titles at present. 
They are as follows: “Leaves and 
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Stems from Fossil Forests” by Ray- 
mond E. Janssen, $1.75; “Birds in 
Your Backyard” by Virginia §, 
Eifert, $1.00; and “Illinois Wild 
Flowers” by John Voss and Virginia 
S. Eifert, $2.25. A fourth publication 
in this series is at present in press 
and will be out this spring. It is 
entitled “A Distributional Check 
List of the Birds of Illinois” by Dr. 
Paul W. Parmalee and Harry R. 
Smith, $.25. This is a joint publica- 
tion of the Illinois State Museum 
and the Illinois Audubon Society. It 
will be a wonderful tool to students 
of Illinois birds as it will give the 
complete data as to the presence, dis- 
tribution and abundance of the 376 
species of birds reported in Illinois, 

Our SCIENTIFIC SERIES now 
includes five volumes available and 
a sixth one in press. The available 
volumes are: “Some Fossil Plant 
Types of Illinois”, $1.25; “Indian 
Villages of the Illinois Country”, 
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$3.00; “Coal Age Fossils from Mazon 
Creek”, $2.50; “Biostratigraphic 
Studies of the Niagaran Inter-reef 
Formations of Northeastern Illinois”, 
$1.50; “Hopewellian Communities in 
Illinois’, $3.50. “Vascular Plants of 
Illinois”, which is being published 
jointly between the University of 
Illinois and the Illinois State Mu- 
seum, is the sixth volume. The senior 
authors are Dr. G. Neville Jones and 
Dr. George D. Fuller; junior authors 
are Dr. Glen Winterringer, Mr. 
Harry Ahles, and Mrs. Alice Flynn. 

This publication will be an ex- 
tremely valuable limited edition on 
the plants found in Illinois. It will 
list every known species, will give a 
map showing its known distribution 
in the state and carry a short de- 
scriptive statement concerning each 
plant. It will be a thick volume, ap- 
proximately 8%2 x 11 and though the 
price is not yet determined it will 
probably sell for somewhere around 
$10.00 a copy. A complete list of 
the publications of the Illinois State 
Museum may be had on request 
from the Museum. 

Another state-wide educational ac- 
tivity of the Museum is our loan 
service. This service is available to 
any educational group or institution 
and we interpret the word educa- 
tional quite broadly. Not only does 
it include schools, colleges and li- 
braries but also educational and 
service groups, clubs and churches 
if they intend to use it for the pur- 
pose for which the service has been 
devised. We do not loan the ma- 
terial simply for entertainment pur- 
poses. 

A catalog of the material available 
for loan may be had by writing the 
Museum. It includes in general, 
films appropriate to the work and 
fields of study of the Museum, slides, 
flmstrips, collections, models, and 
Specimens. Though much of the 
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material, particularly the films, are 
booked solid during the school year, 
there is very little use of the collec- 
tion during the Christmas holidays 
and the summer months. 

Certain parts of the collection 
which might be particularly useful 
to the libraries are included under 
what we term our 3-dimensional 
Visual Aid material. These include 
dolls dressed in period costumes, an 
excellent series of dolls dressed to 
represent the peoples of India, win- 
dow sill dioramas, and transporta- 
tion models showing the develop- 
ment of vehicles from the Egyptian 
sledge to the airplane. Because of 
the problem of transportation, these 
do not enjoy the same popularity as 
do the films, slides, and filmstrips 
which may be shipped so conveniently 
at a small expense. However, if you 
are interested in making up display 
cases, they may offer some very 
definite possibilities to you even 
though a single express shipment of 
the material may cost you from $2.00 
to $5.00 depending on the amount 
of the material you want and its 
weight. 

Of special interest in our loan 
series has been the recent develop- 
ment of 2 x 2 slides to illustrate sev- 
eral of our Story of Illinois booklets. 
We now have slides illustrating Vir- 
ginia Ejifert’s “Invitation to Birds”, 
“Flowers That Bloom in the Spring”, 
“Common Illinois Insects” as well as 
several hundred slides of [Illinois 
Wild Flowers. 

This material offers much that can 
be used by libraries. We are anxious 
that the libraries be as informed as 
possible on the services of the Illinois 
State Museum so that not only will 
you personally benefit by use of these 
services but you may extend these 
services to the educational groups in 
your community. 
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SERVICE TO YOU THROUGH 
THE ILLINOIS DOCUMENTS UNIT 


DorotHy BaILey* 


The Illinois Documents Unit is as 
old as the Illinois State Library in 
its collection of books and pam- 
phlets, and yet is one of the newest 
of its units. It was set up as a Unit 
in June, 1941, when the collection 
was moved from the Centennial 
Building to the Archives Building, 
to make room for more generally 
used material. The removal of the 
collection did not change its status 
as a vital part of the Main Library, 
it just changed its scene of operation. 

As the collection is used exten- 
sively by the Direct and Mail refer- 
ence units, and to a lesser extent by 
the general public, it was necessary 
to have a staff member on duty at 
all times. It was decided that the 
most logical staff member to take 
charge of the collection was the 
cataloger who checked in, classified 
and cataloged the Illinois state pub- 
lications. A clerk-typist was assigned 
to assist with the work, and to be in 
charge when the head of the unit 
was not there. Later a third person 
was assigned to run errands, do the 
shelving and other odd jobs, as well 
as work with maps. At the present 
time, however, there are two people 
in the unit. 

Perhaps some one may wonder 
what the Illinois documents collec- 
tion is, and what it contains. It is 
a collection of books and pamphlets 
published by the State of Illinois for 
the most part. It contains the laws 
of the State both bound volumes and 
pamphlet, House and Senate jour- 
nals, reports of the Departments of 
government; bulletins, circulars and 
miscellaneous publications of the de- 


* Head of Unit. 

(This Unit was overlooked in the New Year 
Greeting list of the January issue. Miss Bailey 


partments; county histories and at- 
lases; histories of Illinois regiments 
which fought in the Civil War; cen. 
tennial histories of towns in Illinois; 
and maps, topographic maps issued 
by the U.S. Geological Survey and 
war maps issued by the Army Map 
Service. The collection is housed on 
the 8th stack level in the Archives 
Building, but is not part of the 
Archives holdings, nor under the 
jurisdiction of the State Archivist. 

By law, the Illinois State Library 
receives 55 copies of each publication 
issued by the State, but in actual 
practice we get 50 copies or less if 
the supply is short. One copy is sent 
to the Library of Congress, two are 
kept by the Illinois Documents Unit, 
and the rest used for exchange pur- 
poses. 

There are three main phases of 
work in Documents Unit: Classifi- 
cation and cataloging; Exchange 
work; Reference work. We do not 
intend to describe these phases in 
detail as that may be found in the 
Manual. 

Each Illinois document is cata- 
loged as fully as is possible, and the 
cards are filed in the Main Catalog. 
The Dewey decimal system is used, 
with the addition of the symbol I to 
indicate that the piece is a state pub- 
lication. We have a catalog on the 
8th stack level with the collection, 
and a shelf list. The original shelf 
list is on the first floor in the office of 
the Unit. 

We maintain an exchange arrange- 
ment with other state libraries and 
several University and Public libra- 
ries, by means of which we exchange 
similar state publications. We pre- 
pare lists of available Illinois state 
publications to send to the libraries 
on our exchange list and receive 
similar lists from them. The first 
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exchanges were Session laws, usually, book, or from club women wanting 
but gradually began to include re- material which will help write a club 
, bulletins and circulars and paper, and from libraries wanting 
special legislative commission re- publications to fill in gaps in their 
ports. It is a very interesting phase collections of Illinois state publica- 
of work. tions but most of all for reference. 
The reference work is by mail or The requests may come to us direct 
personal requests. The requests come or through the Mail Reference, but 
fom school children, wanting free either way we try to send as much 
material with which to make a scrap material as possible. 


‘UNCLE SAM” PUBLISHES... YOU MAY BORROW 
LILLIAN BRISCOE 


U.S. Agriculturé department. 

Beetles. Powder-post beetles in building; what to do about them. 1954. 
Its Leaflet no. 358. 

Butterfat tests. Sampling routines and the accuracy of patrons’ butter- 
fat tests. 1954. Its Marketing research report no. 66. 

Cereal smuts. Cereal smuts and their control. 1954. Its Farmers’ bul- 
letin no. 2069. 

Chickens. Ornamental and game breeds of chickens. 1954. Its Farmers’ 
bulletin no. 2066. 

Chinch bugs. Chinch bugs; and how to control them. 1954. Its Leaflet 
no. 364. 

Cornstalk borer. The southern cornstalk borer. 1954. Its Leaflet no. 363. 

Farm construction. Fire-resistant construction on the farm. 1954. Its 
Farmers’ bulletin no. 2070. 

Flax rust. Identification of races of flax rust by lines with single rust- 
conditioning genes. 1954. Its Technical bulletin no. 10. 

Grasshoppers. Grasshoppers; a new look at an ancient enemy. 1954. 
Its Farmers’ bulletin no. 2064. 

Milk. Estimating the solids-not-fat content of milk. 1954. Its Market- 
ing research report no. 65. 

Pears. Handling and commercial utilization of the Kieffer pear. 1954. 
Its Circular no. 941. . 

Washing machines. Home washing machines: operating characteristics 
and factors affecting performance. 1954. Its Technical bulletin no. 
1088. 

US. Army department. 

*The organization and role of the Army Service Forces by John D. Millet. 

1954. Its United States Army in World War II series. 
U.S. Atomic energy commission. 

*In the matter of J. Robert Oppenheimer; transcript of hearing before the 
Personnel security board, Washington, D. C. April 12 through May 6, 
1954. 1954. 

US. Children’s bureau. 

Supplement no. 1 to Motion pictures on child life; a list of 16 mm films. 
1954. 

Police services for juveniles. 1954. Its Bureau publication no. 344. 

Standards for specialized courts dealing with children. 1954. Its Bureau 
publication no. 346. 
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U.S. Coast and geodetic survey. 
*Natural sines and cosines to eight decimal places. 1942. Its Special pub- 
lication no. 231. 


U.S. Education office. 
Teaching rapid and slow learners in high schools. 1954. Its Bulletin 1954, 
no. 5. 


U.S. Employment service. 
Job guide for medical occupations. 1954. 


U.S. Housing and home finance agency. 
Financing the construction of prefabricated houses. 1953. Its Housing 
research paper no. 27. 
Fixture unit ratings as used in plumbing system sonia. 1951. Its Hous- 
ing research paper no. 15. 
Moisture and the durability of wood-frame walls. 1951. Housing re- 
search paper no. 16. 
Moisture migration from the ground. 1954. Its Housing research paper 
no. 28. 
Performance of plumbing fixtures and drainage stacks. 1953. Its Hous- 
ing research paper no. 31. 
Septic tanks, their use in sewage disposal. 1951. Its Housing research 
paper no. 18. 
U.S. Marine Corps. 
*Iwo Jima; amphibious epic. 1954. Its Monograph. 
U.S. Mines bureau. 
Multiphase-flow theory and the problem of spacing oil wells. 1954. Its 
Bulletin no. 529. 


U.S. National bureau of standards. 
*Effective radio ground-conductivity measurements in the United States. 
1954. Its Circular no. 546. 
Table of secants and cosecants to the nine significant figures at hun- 
dredths of a degree. 1954. Its Applied mathematics series no. 40. 


U.S. President. 
*The economic report of the President to Congress. 1954. 


U.S. Public roads bureau. 
Highways in the United States. 1954. 


U.S. Reclamation bureau. 
*Dams and control works. 3rd edition. 1954. 


U.S. State department. 
Our policy for Germany. 1954. Its European and British Commonwealth 
series no. 45. 


Two new periodicals are now coming to the P. D. periodicals table: 

U.S. Army dept. The Army Reservist, A monthly. 
U. S. Naval research office. Naval Research Logistics Quarterly. 
An inexpensive bimonthly periodical for Public Libraries to have is 
issued by the U.S. Dept. of Health, Education, and Welfare: AGING, 6 
issues for 50 cents. “AGING is a medium for sharing information about pro- 
grams and activities among agencies and organizations in the field, their staffs 
and board members and other interested individuals.” Send subscriptions to 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington 25, D. C. 


* Items costing more than 50 cents. 
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‘SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


WiLuiaM D. Murpny, Editor+ 


THE ILLINOIS SUPREME COURT LIBRARY 
JESSIE TAYLOR SMITH* 


Stately interior beauty, a dignified 
workshop visage and the presence of 
67,000 books pertaining to law, com- 
bine to make of the Illinois Supreme 
Court Library a reference and stor- 


*First woman librarian of the Illinois Supreme 
Court Library, appointed January 1, 1949, after 
having served as assistant librarian for eighteen 
years. Graduated from Ursuline Academy (Spring- 
field), Springfield Junior College; Lincoln College 
of Law; was admitted to the Illinois Bar on Jan- 
wary 20, 1947, is a member of the Sangamon 
County Bar Association, National Association of 
Women Lawyers, Chicago Association of Law Li- 
braries, and the American Association of Law Li- 
braries of which she is currently serving on one 
of its Committees. 

Librarian, Kirkland, Fleming, Green, Martin 
& Ellis, 33 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


age rendezvous which stands out ad- 
mittedly as one of the finest institu- 
tions of its kind in the country. 

The Library occupies the east wing 
of the second floor of the Supreme 
Court building in the Illinois capital, 
Springfield. 

Lay, visitor or lawyer, as he ap- 
proaches the library scene, is pre- 
pared for the almost certain inspira- 
tion that is to come. The Supreme 
Court building itself takes care of 
that. It is a stone structure of mod- 
ern Renaissance design, gracing a 
terraced area across the street east 
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of the rest of the Capitol group. Its 
whole interior is one of marked 
beauty. Colorful marble of varied 
hue predominates. Once inside, the 
visitor faces the main stairway of 
gleaming imported marble and 
wrought iron, leading to the Supreme 
Court room and the library. 

In contrast to the court room, 
occupying the northwest wing, with 
its panelled walls and wainscoting of 
American figured walnut and Alps 
green marble base, here in the library 
solid:oak predominates, relieved only 
by soft tones of green, gold leaf and 
coral in the towering walls and 
ceiling. 

The reading room is in the center, 
separated from stacks by round- 
arched colonades. Eleven huge win- 
dows extending from ceiling almost 
to the floor admit the light of day. 
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Reading tables are equipped with 
modern fluorescent lamps. Adequate 
light thus is furnished for both pa. 
trons and staff. Four murals by the 
distinguished artist E. Cameron de. 
pict “Knowledge”, “Justice”, “Juris. 
prudence”, and “Precedent” in the 
far corners, and added juridical sig. 
nificance comes from four owls, 
carved in plaster, looking down from 
the ceiling, creating an artistic whole, 
Adorning the library entrance is the 
unique clock, encircled in a plaster 
laurel-wreath of pale green, studded 
with red berries. Like others through- 
out the building, this clock is oper. 
ated by air pressure controlled by a 
master clock in the corridor of the 
Supreme Court Justices’ chambers 
on the third floor. 

The Library, first state-supported 
library in Illinois, came into exist- 
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ence 115 years ago, twenty-one years 
after Illinois was admitted to the 
Union. Established in 1839 by the 
General Assembly, it started with an 
appropriation of $5,000. The money 
was used to purchase both law and 
miscellaneous books, for the joint 
use of the legislators and the Justices 
of the Supreme Court. Four years 
jater, in 1843, the law and miscel- 
janeous books were separated, the 
former going to the Supreme Court 
Law Library, the latter to the newly 
forming Illinois State Library. Cus- 
tody of the Supreme Court Library 
first was assigned to the Clerk of the 
high court, who continued as such 
until December 1, 1902, when the 
late Ralph H. Wilkin was appointed 
Librarian by the Court. He became 
one of the outstanding law librarians 
of the nation. With a committee of 
the Supreme Court collaborating, 
Wilkin made immeasurable strides 
toward the enormous storehouse of 
legal authorities which the Supreme 
Court Library is today. Gratitude 
is due this first librarian, for he 
sarched tirelessly for authorities 
from earliest times, and he succeeded 
ih amassing much documentary ma- 
terial and rare items long since out 
@ print, and unobtainable in this 
twentieth century. 

In 1929, Wilkin, the first librarian, 
Was succeeded by his very able 
assistant, Bruno G. Arkebauer, who, 
like his predecessor, the writer and 
present incumbent, was a member of 
the Illinois Bar. Arkebauer also was 
am authority on legal bibliography. 
After a tenure of thirty-nine years in 
the service of the Supreme Court, 
Mr. Arkebauer retired January 1, 
1950. I had the honor of suceeding 
him. My capable assistant is Miss 
Mary Louise McCreary. 

In the beginning, the few hundred 
books were housed on the second 
floor of the capitol. In February, 
1908, the library was moved to its 
present location. The present num- 
ber of volumes is approximately 67,- 


000 with no duplication other than 
the Illinois Supreme Court Reports 
and Session Laws. Periodically, 
books are withdrawn or disposed of 
because of obsoleteness or deteriora- 
tion beyond repair; however, a per- 
centage of worn books are annually 
rebound in a high quality of buck- 
ram, as a result of which the main 
body of books remain in good condi- 
tion. This is especially true of the 
American group. Three decades ago 
two balconies were added to take 
care of the growing collection, and 
more recently four additional stacks 
were installed in the reading room. 

Ours is primarily a working li- 
brary. The books are simply and 
conveniently arranged, embracing all 
Official Reports (also the parallel 
National Reporter System) of the 
reviewing courts and related digests 
of the several states, territories and 
federal government, as well as the 
statutory enactments and annota- 
tions of the above named jurisdic- 
tions from the earliest to the latest 
dates, with few exceptions. Eng- 
land, Scotland, Ireland, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and all other 
English speaking nations are well 
represented in the statutory and ap- 
pellate field. In addition to the 
British holdings, the codes and laws 
with corresponding English transla- 
tions of a substantial number of for- 
eign countries are available. Our 
library has all the standard legal en- 
cyclopedias, the American Digest 
System, American and British trial 
series, text treatises, loose-leaf serv- 
ices, as well as a representation of 
non-legal material of related sub- 
jects. While it is not our policy to 
purchase all legal publications, the 
text book group contains 7,939 
volumes selected discriminatingly 
from contemporary and early au- 
thoritative American, Canadian and 
English legal writers, the most popu- 
lar of which is Trial Technique, by 
Irving Goldstein of the Chicago Bar, 
published in 1935. Included in this 
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branch of the law are 65 Treatises 
on medical jurisprudence, written 
primarily to guide the trial lawyer 
in personal injury litigation. With 
few exceptions, all periodicals listed 
in the Index compiled by the Ameri- 
can Association of Law Libraries are 
found here, the current subscriptions 
numbering more than 150, which are 
later bound and become a permanent 
part of the library. 


There are rare and valuable vol- 
umes. To mention a few: earliest 
imprints include the famous treatises 
from the press of the eminent master 
printer, Richard Tottel; La Graunde 
Abridgment by Sir Anthony Fitz- 
herbert (1565); De Legibus et Con- 
suetudinibus Angliae (concerning 
laws and customs of England), by 
Bracton (1569) and La Graunde 
Abridgment by Robert Brooke 
(1573); early Year Books of Eng- 
land, printed in old English. A vol- 
ume of historical interest, published 
in 1829, is found in the American 
collection of State Reports deter- 
mined in the General Court of Vir- 
ginia and reported by Thomas Jef- 
ferson, covering the period of 1730-40 
and 1768-72. 


As said at the outset, this Library 
is open to the public, albeit most of 
our patrons are the Supreme Court 
Justices, the Court attaches, judges, 
lawyers, state department officers, 
and others interested in the solution 
of legal problems. Law students use 
our library regularly. We have fre- 
quent telephone inquiries about 
phases of reference. Letters come to 
us from inmates of our penal insti- 
tutions, increasingly so since the en- 
actment of the Illinois Post-Convic- 
tion Act in 1951. Members of the 
laity come in often to check on mar- 
riage and divorce laws of other states, 
the statute of limitations on open 
accounts and written instruments, 
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the legal rating of individual lawyers, 
and other inquiries to numerous to 
include in this brief sketch. Ofte, 
we are asked: May one borrow a 
book from the Library? In answer, 
we are bound by Supreme Court 
Rule 55, which provides: 


“The Librarian of the Supreme 
or Appellate Court Library shall 
not permit any person, except 
Justices, to take from the Library 
any book without the consent of 
the Court or the Chief Justice. No 
books shall be marked or under- 
lined with pen or pencil, nor shall 
the pages of the same be folded 
down, and any person offending 
against these provisions shall be 
considered in contempt of Court.” 
So that, we are not a circulating 

Library, but the public at large is 
free to brouse in open stacks and 
study in the reading room. 

We are exceedingly proud of our 
massive Supreme Court Library, and 
of the use to which the taxpayers of 
Illinois put it. We rejoice in the 
fact that the key to justice is found 
in the pages of countless of our legal 
references. As we watch many of 
our patrons, we seem to grasp the 
truth of Carlyle’s philosophy that 
“the true university of these days is 
a collection of books.” Then, hark- 
ing to the priceless connotation of 
our own and every other law library, 
we are reminded of J. G. Holland’s 
conviction: 

“The moment that law is de- 
stroyed, liberty is lost, and men, left 
free to enter upon the domains of 
each other, destroy each other's 
rights, and invade the field of each 
other’s liberty.” 

Daniel Webster once put the same 
thought another way. He said: 
“Whatever government is not a gov- 
ernment of laws is a despotism, let it 
be called what it may.” 
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COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 


Davip K. MAXFIELD,* Editor 


SPELMAN MEMORIAL LIBRARY — J. STERLING 
MORTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, CICERO 


VIRGINIA BROWNT 


Morton Junior College is one of 
the oldest publicly controlled junior 
colleges in Illinois. It was established 
by the order of the Board of Educa- 
ton of J. Sterling Morton High 
School in September 1924. Located 
in the industrial suburb of Cicero 
adjoining Chicago, it occupies one 
section of the high school building 
and serves the students of four 
siburbs—Berwyn, Cicero, Lyons, and 
Stickney. The Junior College is 
accredited by the University of IIli- 
nis, the State Department of Pub- 
lie Instruction, the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Second- 
aty Schools, and the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. It is a member of the 
Illinois Association of Junior Col- 
lges, Council of North Central 
Junior Colleges and American Asso- 
tiation of Junior Colleges. - 


*Librarian, Chicago Undergraduate Division, 
University of Illinois. 


t Librarian, B.S. in L.S. Univ. of Illinois, 1929. 


The library was organized by Miss 
Genevieve Darlington in February 
1925 with 700 books for the 79 stu- 
dents. As of June 1954, the collec- 
tion consisted of 14,532 books and 
over a thousand pamphlets. The 
student body numbered 440 in Sep- 
tember 1954. 

In 1937, Morton received a Car- 
negie Corporation Grant of $3,000 to 
be spent for books. This grant made 
it possible to build up a good collec- 
tion of art books and to add sets of 
reference books which the budget 
would not have permitted at that 
time. 

The Spelman Memorial Library, 
named for the first Dean of the Col- 
lege, has a main reading and refer- 
ence room which seats 50. An ad- 
joining room, where the general col- 
lection is kept in open stacks, seats 
ten. These rooms are open from 
8:50-4:30, Monday through Friday. 

The collection of books and pam- 
phlets has been built to serve the 
needs of the students in the three 
group curricula: the Liberal Arts 
and Science Program; the Pre-Pro- 
fessional Programs; and the two year 
terminal courses in General Business, 
Dental Assisting and Secretarial Sci- 
ence. In September 1954 a complete 
two year music course was re-estab- 
lished. The collection of books in 
the field of education and guidance 
serves the faculty of both high 
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school and junior college in their 
professional growth program. 

The library has no responsibility 
for audio-visual materials as these 
are cared for by a separate depart- 
ment serving both the high school 
and junior college. 

Our record collection now has 
more than 200 standard albums and 
an equal number of L P’s ranging 
from the earliest music and the 
classics to the field of modern music: 
light, popular, and jazz. 

We subscribe to 89 periodicals and 
six newspapers. Since the Period- 
icals Library is used by both the 
high school and junior college stu- 
dents, some 50 additional periodicals 
are shared by both; and the junior 
college students also have access to 
the 108 periodicals subscribed to by 
the high school. The current issues 
of the junior college periodicals are 
in the Spelman Memorial Library, 
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and the back numbers, both bound 
and unbound are kept in the Period. 
icals Library. We bind nineteey 
titles for the junior college and keep 
unbound issues of others for five 
years. 

The ordering and processing of all 
library materials is centralized for 
both the high school and the junior 
college. 

Our students have access to the 
many fine libraries in the Chicago 
area—John Crerar, Newberry, Chi- 
cago Public Library, and others, in 
addition to the public libraries of the 
western suburbs. 

At the present time, plans are be- 
ing drawn for an additional high 
school in the District. When that is 
completed, it is to be hoped that 
there will be additional space for the 
Spelman Memorial Library that will 
permit us to have conference rooms, 
a faculty room, and a listening room, 
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FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


LouisE ANTHONY, Editor{ 


COMIC BOOKS AND CHILDREN: A radio script 


Epiror’s Note: With these articles on 
comic books school librarians will have an 
opportunity to clarify and crystalize their 
thinking on comic books and their relation 
to the reading development of children and 
young people. 


Miss Marie Hostetter’ presenting 
the panel, stressed the importance of 
this book to all adults interested in 
the reading of boys and girls and in 
their general welfare; she also called 
attention to the original purpose of 
the panel as a method of discussion 
and its special technique, designed to 
attain the effect of unplanned, in- 
formal after-dinner, around the fire- 
side, over-the-coffee-cups conversa- 
tion. 

Miss Hostetter presented the mem- 
bers of the panel: Miss Freda Carr, 
High School Librarian, Sikeston, 
Missouri; Mrs. Mary Ceibert, High 
School Teacher-Librarian, Farmer 
City, Illinois; Miss Pauline Cianciolo, 
High School Teacher-Librarian, Elk- 
horn, Wisconsin; Miss Frances Doug- 
las, High School Teacher-Librarian, 
Bureka, Illinois; Mr. Roy Grindstaff, 
{th Grade Teacher, Mattoon, IIli- 
nis; and Mr. Lewis Bartley, High 
School Bookkeeping Instructor, Blue 
land, Illinois. Then Miss Hostetter 
asked Mr. Bartley, leader of the 
panel, to tell about this book, now 
simulating so much controversy 
among parents and educators. 


li, and member Illinois 
State Library. 
‘Marie M. H , Associate Professor of Li- 


ostetter, 
brary Science, University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


Mr. Bartley: The book to which 
Miss Hostetter refers is Seduction of 
the Innocent, by Frederic Wertham, 
Doctor of Medicine. Seduction of 
the Innocent, published in 1953 by 
Rinehart, has appeared in part in 
The Ladies Home Journal, Novem- 
ber, 1953, and in condensed form in 
The Reader’s Digest, May, 1954. It 
was an alternate Book-of-the- Month 
Club selection for June, 1954. 

Dr. Frederic Wertham, author of 
Seduction of the Innocent, is an em- 
inent psychiatrist with broad experi- 
ence in research, teaching and private 
practice in this field. For over twenty 
years Dr. Wertham has been giving 
expert opinion in medico-legal cases 
and has served as senior psychiatrist 
of the department of Hospitals in 
New York City. In addition to Se- 
duction of the Innocent he is the au- 
thor of many other articles and 
books, among which are The Brain 
as an Organ and The Show of Vio- 
lence. 

Briefly, Seduction of the Inno- 
cent is a study of the effects of read- 
ing crime comic books upon the 
minds and behavior of children. The 
American Library Association Book- 
list recommends it as a book for all 
who are genuinely interested in chil- 
dren and young people.’ 

One of the most impressive features 
of the book is its illustrations. Six- 
teen full pages in the center of the 
book reproduce representative covers 

American Library 


Association Booklist, Re- 
beg ig Forthcoming Books, (March 15, 1954), 
p. 269. 
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and pages giving content of crime 
comic books. 

The problem of suitability of 
comics as reading material for chil- 
dren is not a new one. The comic 
magazines became a vigorous na- 
tional industry with the emergence 
in 1938 of SUPERMAN. For many 
years the studies of crime comic 
books made by Dr. Wertham have 
created much concern on the part of 
parents and other citizens. This con- 
cern was reflected nationally by spe- 
cial conferences of the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers International 
and by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. This latter group 
concluded, as a result of a national 
conference in the late 1940’s, that the 
reaction of young people to the read- 
ing of comic books, as to other ex- 
periences, depends partially upon the 
interpretation they have learned to 
make of them through the teachings 
of the most powerful influences in 
their lives: their family, school, 
church and community associates.* 
A chief responsibility, therefore, is 
upon school and home guidance. 

The purpose of our panel is to pre- 
sent a constructive discussion of the 
book SEDUCTION OF THE IN- 
NOCENT, emphasizing the cultural 
and moral issues which the book 
raises. What the members of the 
panel have to say will be a composite 
of the ideas obtained from reading 
the book itself, from many critical 
reviews, and from discussions by re- 
search workers in the broad field of 
comic books and by teachers and li- 
brarians. 

Mr. Grindstaff: Mr. Bartley, do we 
know exactly what we mean by 
crime comics? 

Mr. Bartley: Well, Mr. Grindstaff, 
what do we mean by crime comics? 

Mr. Grindstaff: According to Dr. 
Wertham, “Crime comics are comic 


* Zorbaugh, Harvey. Editorial. JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY (December, 
1944) p. 193-194. 
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books that depict crime.”* They may 
have any setting: rural, urban or the 
supernatural. The pages of theg 
books are dominated by violence 
brutality, or sadism, cruelty and the 
Superman philosophy. They ar 
characterized by such language a 
“You gotta be tough!” “Never give 
the other guy a break,” “Since when 
do we worry about killing people?” 

We can recognize a crime comic, 
first of all, by its cover which is lurid 
in color and suggestive of violence in 
design. The cover is printed on much 
better paper than the text of the book 
and its wording is in much larger 
print. Then, there is the impact of 
the title which is revealing. Also, the 
very first page of the story usually 
lures the child into the account of 
violence. In some crime comics, 
Negroes are characterized as subhu- 
man, whereas the heroes are depicted 
as blonde, Nordic supermen.* Fre- 
quently on the cover in small print 
appear statements that crime does 
not pay, or that the tale is a true 
story and that the purpose of its tell- 
ing is to eradicate crime. But is it? 
If so, why have law enforcement of- 
ficers been portrayed in these books 
as being no better than the outlaws 
themselves, using their lingo and 
methods oftentimes? Indeed, then, 
are the crime comic books not actual 
blueprints for crime resulting in 
juvenile delinquency? 

Reportedly, the reading of crime 
comics engenders undesirable atti- 
tudes and ideas in the minds of 
youthful readers: first, the Superman 
ideology that the stronger should 
dominate the smaller and weaker; 
second, that the chief consequences 
of being a criminal are that you get 
caught, with the implication that you 
should be clever and escape;’ third, 
that everybody is selfish; fourth, 


Frederic Wertham, Seduction of the Innocent 


(New York: Rinehart, 1954) p. 20. 
5 Ibid., p. 32. 
*Ibid., p. 34, 88. 
TIbid., p. 89. 
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racial or cultural prejudices are 
created and fostered;* fifth, brutality 
and violence are glorified;® and sixth, 
fair play and justice are disdained. 

Publishers of crime comics report 
that boys and girls are the chief read- 
es of this kind of comic that em- 
phasizes crime. Adults, on the other 
hand, read comic strips in the news- 

pers and Sunday newspaper sup- 
plements that feature sports, animals, 
humor, and incidents of everyday liv- 
ing of the “average” American. For 
this sort of aduJt reading, violence is 
purposely minimized; the adult is 
“protected” from the more vicious in- 
fluences of crime comics.’° 

Dr. Wertham says that between 10 
and 20 percent of the comics are 
dassified as good. From 1937 to 1947 
only 16 crime titles existed. In 1948, 
53 new titles of crime comic books 
appeared.'' In 1954, it has been esti- 
mated that there are around 90 mil- 
lion comics a month,’* the vast ma- 
jority being of the crime variety. The 
United States Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee estimated that 120 million dollars 
a year was spent on comics. 30 mil- 
lion of this was for crime comics. 

Some foreign countries are doing 
something about the crime comics. 
Canada outlawed them. In all East- 
em Europe crime comics cannot be 
displayed or sold. American comics 
tannot be imported in Sweden, Hol- 
land, and Portugal. They are re- 
stricted in England, France, and 
Italy. Belgium and Switzerland are 
tying to stem the tide of comics. 
Mexico and Australia are trying to 
ban American comics. 

Mr. Bartley: Mr. Grindstaff, your 
summary of Dr. Wertham’s interpre- 
tation of crime comics in his book 
Seduction of the Innocent certainly 
points up the cultural and moral 

‘Ibid., p. 32, pp. 102-105. 

*Ibid., p. 94, 144. 
—— 


"Wertham, op. cit., p. 29. 
®Ibid., p. 269. 
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implications of crime comic books. 
But, how did Dr. Wertham discover 
all that you have just told us? 

Miss Douglas: Dr. Wertham’s 
methods of investigation are import- 
ant to know. 

Mr. Bartley: Miss Douglas, what 
were his methods? 

Miss Douglas: Dr. Wertham and 
his Associates have read many comic 
books, analyzed and classified them 
from as many points of view as pos- 
sible.*® 

He has attempted to determine 
whether or not comic books have a 
discernible influence; if so, to ascer- 
tain the intensity and lastingness of 
this influence; and to discover in 
what fields and aspects of the child’s 
thinking this influence manifests it- 
self. 

The entire research was built upon 
the idea of listening and learning 
from children. Various methods were 
used, and this study became a part 
of his work in mental hygiene and 
child psychiatry. 

All types of records and informa- 
tion concerning the children were 
studied. Younger children who were 
associated with those being studied 
were interviewed. Psychological tests, 
tests of intelligence, aptitude, and 
reading ability were used. Playroom 
observation was used for studying 
children. Play procedures with a 
marionette stage and with drawing 
were included in this activity. Dr. 
Wertham found in his work with 
adolescents, group methods were par- 
ticularly satisfactory. 

The material available for this 
study covered a large cross-section 
of children as they are seen in mental 
hygiene clinics. Their reading of 
crime comics was not generally given 
as a reason for referring the children 
to the clinics. Dr. Wertham found 
that, at first, the children were will- 
ing to talk about their reading of 
crime comics; after much publicity 


8 Tbid., pp. 45-83. 
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about them had been written, how- 
ever, these children were on the de- 
fensive concerning comic books. 

Dr. Wertham feels that the most 
important method is to treat the 
child and observe what progress he 
makes for he believes that the delin- 
quent child and the one emotionally 
disturbed can be helped in mental 
hygiene clinics. 

Mr. Bartley: Does Dr. Wertham 
restrict his investigation to the text 
and picture in the crime comic 
books? 

Mrs. Ceibert: No, he also studies 
advertisements.** 

Mr. Bartley: Advertisements? Why 
are advertisements important, Mrs. 
Ceibert? 

Mrs. Ceibert: Besides delinquent 
and emotionally disturbed children, 
there are many who are just plain 
unhappy. This is particularly true 
of adolescents. Much of this unhap- 
piness is due to worries about the 
growth of their bodies. These 
anxieties are aggravated by chance 
remarks, overconcern of parents and 
the kidding of other children. Most 
of these fears are relieved by simply 
growing up, but because rate of 
growing into maturity varies so much 
in individuals, the role of parents is 
to guard against this overconcern 
about physical development. 

The comics use emotional appeal 
in their advertisements, and play 
upon the very words that should be 
avoided, such as “embarrasses” and 
“self-conscious.” For girls the over- 
developed curvaceous figure of the 
comic book heroine becomes the 
ideal; for boys, the supermuscular 
“he-man”. Since few adolescents 
achieve these ideals, they readily buy 
almost anything advertised to help 
them achieve these figures. 

At best, children waste money. 
When they don’t get the desired re- 
sults, they become doubly unhappy 
about their own physical develop- 
ment. This effect upon their mental 


4 Tbid., pp. 195-217. 
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state is more serious than the mer. 
cenary angle of the question. 

“For these artificially created and 
aggravated inferiority feelings, the 
crime comic advertisements offer one 
emotional outlet; overcompensation 
on brutality. Under the thin disguise 
of self-defense, one advertisement 
says: “I broke his head like a 
match.””® 

A stupendous amount of advertis. 
ing deserves to be called a childhood 
armament program. The advertise. 
ments make all kinds of weapons at- 
tractive and available to children 
The author, Dr. Wertham, realizes 
that many people are opposed to re- 
stricting the use of air guns, but he 
quotes figures that are arresting, 
For example, in Pittsburgh in 1951, 
there was an eye injury from BB 
guns occurring every 12 days. But 
in 1952, when their use was restricted, 
there was only one such injury.” 
Juvenile gangs spring up quickly. 
Gang leaders have to arm them. The 
comic books come to their aid. For 
in addition to guns, knives are ad- 
vertised—all kinds from the single 
switchblade to whole sets. While ad- 
vertisements supply the knives, the 
stories describe their use for skilled 
violence. 

Of course, all children are not go- 
ing to acquire an arsenal. But these 
advertisements tend to aggravate the 
fears and anxieties that beset even a 
normal adolescent period. The weap- 
ons are advertised, they may be pro- 


cured, and the accent of the crime]. 


comic books is on brutality. The in- 
ference is, of course, that we're al- 
lowing even more hurdles to be put 
in the way of normal maturing of 
children. 

Mr. Bartley: We now understand 
what constitutes a crime comic and 
something of its influences as Dr. 
Wertham reports. 


End of Part I. Part II will be 
presented in next month’s issue. 


Ibid., p. 211. 
% Ibid., p. 213. 
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What's News In Library Service 


ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


H. Clay Tate, editor of the 
Bloomington Pantagraph, has been 
appointed on this committee by Sec- 
tary of State, Charles F. Carpen- 
tier, to replace Mrs. Florence Fifer 
Bohrer, who resigned. The appoint- 
ment is for a six year term. 


FARM AND HOME WEEK, 
January 31 - February 3, 1955, Uni- 
vesity of Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture, Urbana. Program highlights 
included exhibits, Rural Youth Day, 
Meeting family problems, The home- 
maker’s job in her home and com- 
munity, Rural Pastor’s short course, 
amd Home Bureau Federation Meet- 
ing, and many other subjects of in- 


-Fterest to rural Illinoisians. 


CAROLERS 


A team of young carolers revived 
mold custom in downtown Chicago. 
Startled readers dropped their books 
ad attendants rushed up as the boys 
tarted off with “Silent Night” in the 
lence of the main reading room of 
the Chicago Public Library. But the 
fowns changed to smiles, and no one 


sinterfered. 


* * * 


IMPROVEMENTS 


East St. Louis 
The library is being tuck pointed 
md repairs made to the walls. 


Eureka (Woodford County) 

The library has had the entrance 
featly improved—new steps, railings 
md roof. The Jaycees are repairing 
and painting all the windows. 


Nauvoo Library improvements made 
from Kelly bequest 

The interior of the Nauvoo Public 
Library has been greatly improved 
during the past several weeks. Sheet- 
rock with a knotty pine surface has 
been placed on the walls, a paneled 
ceiling has been put up and the floor 
covered with asphalt tile blocks. 
The shelves have been varnished and 
the new appearance is quite a con- 
trast to the previous dingy atmos- 
phere. The improvements were made 
possible by the bequest made to the 
library in the will of the late Maria 
Belle Kelly. 


Toulon (Stark County) 
The library has had complete re- 
decoration of the building. 


* * * 


PEORIA PUBLIC LIBRARY 


William W. Bryan, 42, has been 
appointed librarian of the Peoria 
Public Library. He was librarian at 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, for the past 
six years. Scranton is a city of 
125,536 population. There are four 
branches in the system. The library 
budget for 1952 was $100,417. 


* * * 


NEW LIBRARY BUILDINGS 


East Peoria 

During the building of the new 
library, the temporary library quar- 
ters are located at the rear of Beck’s 
Florist with entrance on McKinley 
Street. 


Effingham 

The Effingham Public Library 
Board is planning a beautiful Helen 
Matthes Library, made possible 
through a bequest by a former 
mayor. The ground floor will include 
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a children’s room, office and lavatory, 
work and storage room, adult read- 
i area, space for exhibits and 
stacks. The basement will have an 
auditorium, music room, storage and 
furnace room. 


Princeville (Peoria County) 

Construction of the Lillie M. 
Evans Memorial Library was started 
December 13. 


Stickney-Forest View (Cook County) 

Stickney-Forest View Library Dis- 
trict Board has purchased a church 
building to be remodeled into a li- 
brary. This is a new library district. 


Villa Park 


Villa Park Village Library Board 
has purchased a church building to 
be remodeled into a library for the 
community. Heretofore this library 
was housed in the basement of the 
village bank. The Friends of the Li- 
brary organization is doing a superb 
job in helping finance the new 
project. 


Downers Grove 


Voted a $165,000 bond issue for re- 
modelling and enlarging the library. 


COLLEGES 

Principia College 

Work has been started on a new 
$150,000.00 library for Principia Col- 
lege at Elsah, Illinois. It will be a 
memorial to Marshall Brooks, once a 
member of the college faculty, by his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Percival Willis 
Brooks of San Marino, California. 


Naperville 

At Naperville, North Central Col- 
lege and the Evangelical Theological 
Seminary have cooperated in a new 
library building for the use of both 
student groups. Library Journal, 
December 15, carries an article and 
pictures. 
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Arcola Library Gets Boost on 
PTA Program 

Miss Ullaine Ghere, Arcola Town. 
ship Librarian, presented a most in- 
teresting program at the December 
meeting of the local PTA Monday 
evening in the high school auditor. 
ium. Miss Ghere explained the vari- 
ous ways in which our library helps 
to promote an interest in reading, 
such as reading clubs, story hour, 
book week, etc. She was assisted by 
a group of pre-school children, who 
presented an informal story hour, 
which they regularly enjoy every two 
weeks at the library. Grade school 
youngsters demonstrated their ac- 
tivities in the summer reading club. 

In summarizing the extra services 
the library offers, such as _ films, 
records, and pictures, Miss Ghere re- 
minded all residents of the com- 
munity that “Your library is full of 
treasures, waiting to be used by you.” 


* * * 


Flossmoor (New Library) 

Flossmoor (Cook County) Library 
Open House, December 7, welcomed 
about 200 local residents who re- 
ceived two pamphlets, “This is your 
library” and the financial report. A 
list of books needed in the library 
serves as guide to donors. 


Dolton and Riverdale Gift 


Shares of stock valued at $500.00 
were given to the library by a former 
resident. Income from this fund is 
to be used to buy books. 


* * 


FESTSCHRIFT 


Augustana College honored Dr. 
John H. Hauberg on his 80th birth- 
day by preparing a Festschrift for 
him. 


* * 


SERVICES TO CHURCHES 


de Lafayette Reid addressed the 
Evangelical United Brethren District 
Ministerial Conference, December 9, 
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at Canton on Library service to 


church groups. 


SPRING WORKSHOP 


The Illinois Association of School 
Librarians announces plans for the 
1955 Spring Workshop to be held at 
the Fort Armstrong Hotel in Rock 
Island on March 25, 26 and 27. The 
theme chosen to highlight the meet- 
ings will be “The School Library: a 
Changing Concept.” Outstanding 


speakers will featured, the names 
including Dr. Frances Henne, of the 
University of Chicago Library 


School, and Henry Gregor Felsen, 
aithor of such popular books as 
Bertie Takes Care and Hot Rod. 

Book Exhibits, counseling service, 
a question box, coffee hours, good 
food, and the best in companionship 
will further tempt every school libra- 
flan in Illinois up Rock Island-ward 
in March. 

Reservations for meals are to be 
made with Miss Jean Gilborne, Unit 


ber 9, 
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Librarian, Geneseo High School, by 
March 16. Hotel reservations are to 
be made directly with the Fort Arm- 
strong Hotel, Rock Island. 


Books as Gifts for Children 

A list of books as shown in the 
title, selected by Mrs. Vivian H. 
Howard, Head, Collections Unit. 
Available free on request. 


White House Conference on 
Education 

President Eisenhower appointed 
Neil H. McElroy of Cincinnati, 
President of Procter and Gamble, to 
serve as chairman. Mrs. Henry Grat- 
tan Doyle was appointed to serve as 
Conference Representative for Or- 
ganizations. 

er ay 


WILL YOU SELL YOUR 
14th Edition of Dewey Decimal Clas- 
sification? 

Contact the Illinois State Library 
for purchase. 
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37th Annual 
REGIONAL MEETINGS, 1955 
9:00—3 :30 
i ea April 21 What services can your aging citi- 
April 26 zens expect from the library in their 

/ your library and 
May 5 help decide this vital question. 
26, May 12 Individual programs will appear 
May 17 im the next issue. 

May 18 Your program can be enriched by 
Arlington Heights .......... May 24 cooperative planning at these meet- 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


The Western Township Public Li- 
brary at Orion celebrated this mile- 
sone on January 22 with Open 
House from 1:00 to 9:00 p.m. Pro- 
gams at 2:30 and 7:30 p.m. The 
Moline-East Moline Daily Dispatch 
January 20, devoted almost a page 
to pictures and story of this library. 

Mrs. Abigail Gustafson made the 
frst suggestion for the library at a 
meeting of the Farmers Social club 
in her home in May 1904. 


Mrs. Isabel Love, mother of Edgar 
C. Love, treasurer of the Board at 
present, did a great deal for the li- 
brary in the early days. Besides giv- 
ing gifts, she was in charge of all the 
correspondence during the organiza- 
tion period. 

Mrs. Katharine Arzinger repre- 
sented the State Library at the cele- 
bration. 
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FIRE AT LIBRARY 


The contents of the Benton Public 
Library was almost completely de- 
stroyed by fire on January 9. Elsie 
Ligon, librarian, thanks everyone for 
their expressions of sympathy and 
offers of help. The State Library will 
loan them books, ready processed, 
to reopen service in the Chamber of 


Commerce building on the square. 
This temporary quarters is adequate 
and will be used until the library 
building is rebuilt. When they are 
ready to accept gifts, this magazine 
will carry a notice of their needs, 
Mrs. Langston and Mr. Reid visited 
there three days after the fire. 
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